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Introduction 



Edward John Trelawny was introduced to me by Margaret Armstrong 
through her Trelawny, A Man's Life, which was a 'Book of the Month 
Club' choice in 1940. 

As a freshman attending UCLA in 1942, 1 was given the assignment of 
writing an essay relating to some aspect of the life of one of England's 
romantic poets. Somehow the description of Percy Bysshe Shelley's 
cremation on the beach at Leghorn, Italy, which was orchestrated by 
Edward Trelawny, remained in my mind and provided a vignette worthy 
of expanding into an essay. My research produced an "A" grade and was 
the beginning of my quest to learn everything possible about this 
charismatic individual. 

Over the past 66 years I have collected everything I could find, by and 
about Trelawny: books, pamphlets, articles, manuscripts, letters. When it 
came to books written by him, I collected copies of every edition and 
translation, in French, German, Swedish and Gaelic. Acquiring a fine 
copy of an edition meant I would keep it, and then dispose of the lesser 
one. In this way I was able to continually improve the quality of my 
collection. 

I read each and every item of my collection, and found I was often at 
odds with the various authors and scholars. What to do? After 
completing my research, I contacted those still alive to discuss my 
findings. This led to my having articles published in the Byron Journal 
and the Keats-Shelly Journal. One case led to having the British Museum 
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Library amend and rewrite one of their catalogue descriptions. I also 
transcribed several hand-written letters and manuscripts thus adding a 
small contribution to the body knowledge. 

After becoming an octogenarian, I realized I might not live as long as 
Trelawny; so I needed to seek a site for my sizable Collection. The Oxford 
Room in the Honnald/Mudd Library at the Claremont Colleges proved to 
be the perfect home, and where the collection now resides. 

Why I am writing this short volume? 

Trelawny has had six biographers to present his life. 

The Friend of Shelley (A Memoir of Edward John Trelawny), H. 

J. Massingham New York: D. Appleton, 1930 
Trelawny - A Man's Life, Margaret Armstrong, New York: 

MacMillan, 1940 
Trelawny, R. Glynn Grylls, London: Constable, 1950 
Trelawny 's World, Noel B. Gerson, New York: Doubleday, 1977 
Trelawny, The Incurable Romancer, William St Clair, London: 

John Murray, 1977. 
Lord Byron's Jackal (The Life of Edward John Trelawny), 

David Crane, London: HarperCollins, 1998 

Both Shelly and Byron died while still quite young. This provided oppor - 
tunities over the past 150 years, for biographers to research and also 
compete in analyzing their poetry and brief lives. Edward Trelawny lived 
to 88 years, so not until 1930 did anyone consider him either interesting 
or important enough to attempt to document his life. 

Massingham and Grylls were objective in their treatment of Trelawny, 
showing the good and the bad, without the need to invent negatives or 
fantasies about his life and his writings. 

Armstrong and Gerson did little original research and seem too taken 
in by Trelawny's romanticized tales to be considered as serious 
biographies. 

St Clair did a monumental task of researching every nook and cranny 
of Trelawny's life but then added too many subjective inventions, which 
made it impossible for his readers to differentiate fact from fiction. 

Crane wrote: "It is given to few men to kill two major poets, but the 
friend to whom Byron turned for his doctors and Shelley for his boat has 
claims to be considered one of the seminal influences on nineteenth 
century literature." From the evidence, Crane was wrong on both counts. 

Massingham wrote: "There are plenty of dubious deeds in Trelawny's 
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life for the moralist to dwell upon." 

Why then did St Clair and Crane feel it necessary to invent items that 
made Trelawny appear a despicable man rather than a fascinating and 
complex individual? 

Essays addressing this question and other subjects about Edward 
John Trelawny make up the chapters of this book. 



Donald B. Prell 
March 4, 2011 
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A Critical Review of William 
St Clair's Trelawny, 
The Incurable Romancer 

In 1831, London publishers Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley brought 
Adventures of a Younger Son to market. Nowhere in the three-volume 
set was there a reference to the author, who had convinced the publisher 
he wished to remain anonymous. However within a month reviewers 
named Edward John Trelawny as the 'Younger Son.' 

In 1832, Trelawny's Abentheuer in Ostindien was published in 
Aachen un Liepzig by Jacob Anton Mayer; Memories de Trelawny, Cadet 
defamille compagnon et ami de Lord Byron was published in Paris by 
Librairie de Dumont; and Adventures of a Younger Son was published in 
New York by J. & J. Harper. 

In 1833, Baudry's European Library (Paris) produced a Second 
Edition, followed by Richard Bentley's own Second Edition; and during 
the next 140 years nine more versions were published in English, three 
more in French, one more in German, one in Swedish, and one in Gaelic. 

Professor William St Clair, Trinity College (Cambridge University) 
edited the most recent edition, which is unique in that he worked from 
the original manuscript and not the Colburn - Bentley first edition. 1 St 
Clair acknowledged that "Adventures is a curious mixture of fact and 
fiction ... it is, first and foremost, a story of adventure, and such it is 
marvelous, surpassing the works of the more famous Captain Marryat." 2 

In 1977, St Clair added his Trelewny, The Incurable Romancer to the 
list of four previous biographies of Edward John Trelawny.3 
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Professor St Clair's biography is well written and presents 
Trelawny's life using almost all of the material containing references to 
this controversial individual. Unfortunately he added numerous 
"subjective" statements and "inventions" without providing citations 
(evidence) for their inclusion in his book. 

Massingham in his biography of Trelawny wrote: "There are plenty of 
dubious deeds in Trelawny's life for the moralist to dwell upon."4 I 
believe St Clair should have remained with what was factually known 
without needing to resort to untruths and indirection. 

On page xii of his introduction to Trelewny, The Incurable 
Romancer, St Clair wrote: 

I have therefore, from time to time, ventured suggestions, which 
go beyond the evidence. Some, no doubt, are more persuasive than 
others. Many must be simply wrong. But in trying to project a 
picture of a man whose life and ideas were so strange and 
unsettling even to his own contemporaries, imagination must be 
given its chance. Trelawny himself, though he hated and attacked 
with unspeakable virulence anyone who came near to uncovering 
his secrets, would surely have advised boldness, and might even, I 
suspect, if he liked my ideas, have adopted them himself and made 
them true afterwards. 

The problem with St Clair's suggestions is when he produces them, he 
does not alert his reader that it is one of his inventions; and as he makes 
these offerings, they are always something negative regarding his 
subject. 

A few examples: 

Starting with the above abstract from his Introduction: "[Trelawny] 
hated and attacked with unspeakable virulence anyone who came near to 
uncovering his secrets." Using unspeakable virulence seems a bit strong 
even for St Clair, and nowhere in the 231 pages of his book does he offer 
an example of Trelawny treating anyone in that manner. 

From page 127 of Trelewny, The Incurable Romancer: 

At Cephalonia he was soon involved in a long-drawn-out divorce 
suit, the second in his life. A teenage mountain bride might be a 
useful piece of psychological furniture in a cave in Parnassus, but 
what position was she to occupy in the mannered drawing rooms of 
British colonial and military society? Tersitsa bore Trelawny the 
daughter who had been conceived in the cave (she was called Zella), 
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but not long afterwards the marriage began to break up. The 
crisis is said to have occurred when Tersitsa - who was forbidden 
by Trelawny to wear European clothes instead of the Greek dress - 
took advantage of his temporary absence to wear a Paris dress at a 
party. Trelawny arrived unexpectedly and in front of the assembled 
company cut off her hair with his dagger as a punishment. 

St Clair does not tell us who "said" this bit about the crisis and the 
punishment performed in front of an assembled company. 

I decided to discover if anyone had documented something about a 
crisis and why St Clair did not supply a citation. Searching through my 
Trelawny Collection I was able to locate where St Clair had copied this 
item; it is in Massingham's The Friend of Shelley: 

Mr. Trelawny Irving has told me the true reason for the divorce 
which I will quote in his own words: 

The marriage came to an early and abrupt end. Trelawny, as he has 
made clear in The Adventures of a Younger Son, greatly preferred 
picturesque national costumes to the conventional dress of his own 
country. Tersitza, a young woman with a certain position in Society, 
considered it only fitting that she should wear Paris creations, and 
on this point a serious difference arose. Finally, Trelawny 
pronounced an ultimatum. Tersitza had beautiful hair, red gold in 
colour, of which she was very proud. This Trelawny threatened to 
cut off if he ever found her wearing any but her national dress, and 
the threat, for a time, was effective. But affairs called him from 
home, and Tersitza took advantage of his absence to give a party 
and to wear at it a Paris frock. Trelawny returned unexpectedly 
while the party was in progress, and when it was over, he reminded 
her of his threat. Taking her tresses in his hand, he severed them, 
with his dagger, close to her head. She neither flinched nor shed a 
tear. Touched by her courage, he relented. "If I had known you 
would take it like that, little woman, I should not have done it." But 
he had met a spirit as resolute as his own. The next day Tersitza left 
him, and, through her brother, took steps to procure a divorce. 5 

Massingham was reporting on a 1930 personal conversation between 
himself and Trelawny's great-grandson; an unsubstantiated description 
of an event, which supposedly took place one hundred years prior. St 
Clair chose not to provide a citation, thereby eliminating the opportunity 
for readers to judge the validity of the event ever having taking place. 
Massingham, in reporting this "hearsay," allowed the reader to judge if 
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was fact or another unsubstantiated myths surrounding Trelawny. Note 
that Massingham wrote: Mr T. Irving said "when the party was over" 
which St Clair changed to: "in front of the assembled company." 
From page 154 Trelewny, The Incurable Romancer: 

But although he considered going on his travels again, his 
enthusiasm had gone. In the spring he went to New York 
and left for England. He appears to have taken with him a 
red Indian girl picked up somewhere on his travels- 
destined to be discarded as soon as her role of stage-prop 
was over with as little feeling as he hung up his coon-skin 
hat. He was forty-three. 

Again readers are left to believe this happened, but no citation was 
provided. Having searched for years, I am still unable to find where St 
Clair might have acquired this tidbit of salacious information. St Clair 
wrote: "[Trelawny] might even, I suspect, if he liked my ideas, have 
adopted them himself and made them true afterwards." Assuming this 
was one of St Clair's inventions (ideas) I doubt if Trelawny would have 
been pleased with it. 

An example from pages 69 and 89 of Trelewny, The Incurable 
Romancer covers St Clair's insistence that Shelley's boat the Don Juan 
was of "faulty design" — "an unseaworthy vessel" — "The Don Juan 
must have been one of the most unseaworthy vessels ever constructed." 
St Clair continued: "Roberts and Trelawny started to make further 
changes to the design of the Don Juan to try to give her more speed." 

As sailors Roberts and Trelawny would have understood that the 
speed of a sailboat is a function of its length at the waterline. Therefore 
they would have known they could not increase the speed of the Don 
Juan by adding topsails and foresails. Without evidence, St Clair blamed 
Roberts and Trelawny for designing an "unseaworthy" boat. 

Refuting St Clair's claims, the Don Juan was shown to be seaworthy 
in my 2007 article published in Keats-Shelley Journal. 6 

For a biographer to dislike his subject is understandable; for a 
biographer to invent falsehoods about his subject is unethical and 
irresponsible. 

Throughout the book St Clair uses subtle misdirection in his goal of 
deriding Trelawny. Examples run from minor to egregious. Several 
examples: 
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On page 141 of Trelewny, The Incurable Romancer, St Clair writes 
about the publication of Adventures by quoting from an article, which 
appeared in the July, 1832 edition of the Westminster Review: 

The review of the Adventures the Westminster Review gave 
currency to three splendid untruths in one paragraph: 

There seem to have been no pains taken to conceal the fact that 
the author of these volumes is Mr Trelawny the friend of Lord 
Byron and the person from whom the poet is said to have taken the 
idea of the character and exploits of his Conrad . . Such is the 
vigour, the freshness and novelty of many parts of the narrative that 
there can be no doubt that the writer is consulting the deep 
imprints of experience rather than the brilliant shadows of his 
imagination. The known European adventures of Mr Trelawny 
prepared us not to be surprised that marvels should have happened 
to him in the East, the native land of passion and extravagance. . . It 
was darkly whispered here and there that there was a mystery about 
his early life. . . The mottoes of every chapter are without exception 
from one of three authors Byron, Shelley, or Keats. Trelawny was 
the friend and favourite of each of these gifted men. 

The reader is left to understand that the reviewer presented three 
untruths in one paragraph and not much else was in the review. In fact 
each of the lines were written in different parts of an eighteen-page 
article, and not as St Clair presented them in one artificially constructed 
paragraph. 

"The review of the Adventures the Westminster Review gave 
currency to three splendid untruths in one paragraph" was a 
smokescreen to St Clair's real motive: That of suggesting Trelawny was 
untruthful. It doesn't matter what actually was in the review, what 
mattered to St Clair was making Trelawny appear untruthful. 

It is understandable that a biographer must distill, synthesize, 
summarize, many paragraphs from source material into a single 
paragraph. But when is it done it should not be to misdirect the reader. 

Another example of St Clair's use of misdirection: 

St Clair synthesized into a single paragraph much of what Trelawny 
wrote about himself in the opening pages of Adventures. First, a 
verbatim copy St Clair's paragraph followed by Trelawny's own words. 
Page 5 (St Clair's Trelawny, the Incurable Romancer) 

Already in boyhood he had developed that contrariness which was 
to stay with him all his life. If forced to do something, he would 
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stubbornly do the opposite. Forbidden to play on the grass in 
his own garden, he would climb into the neighbours' orchards and 
steal the fruit. If his parents were mean, he would be extravagant. 
One day he gave a pigeon pie to a beggar woman, and when she 
conscientiously came back later with the dish and the fact was 
discovered, his father flew into a rage and Trelawny was cuffed 
and kicked. In relating this story years later, Trelawny remarked 'I 
hated her honesty and never afterwards could endure old women.' 
It was her weakness that he hated, not her honesty. Always ready 
to accept violence and give violence freely in return, he was 
disgusted when others allowed themselves to be oppressed. 

Note in particular St Clair's having Trelawny "climb into a 
neighbour's orchard to steal the fruit" where it might have been more 
correctly written: "climb into a neighbour's garden to pilfer some fruit." 
St Clair wrote: "If his parents were mean he would be extravagant," 
whereas Trelawny wrote he "should be incorrigibly free and generous." 

Page 5 (1974 Edition of Trelawny's Adventures of a Younger Son) 

From my earliest days 1 gave indications of the energy, the 
unshaken resolution and the fierce obstinacy which marked my 
career through life. My brother was of a different disposition, 
tractable, mild, and uncomplaining. I was in continual scrapes. I 
insisted on following the bent of my inclinations; and opposition 
only sharpened my desires. We were not allowed, among the many 
petty restrictions of our unkind governor, to stray off the gravelled 
paths in the garden. My brother submitted to this; while I sought 
for compensation in our neighbour's gardens, returning from them 
with fruits and flowers in abundance. My brother was contented 
with his daily walk upon the common or the road; I, with my 
pockets well filled with bread and apples, climbed the cliffs, or 
descended them to learn swimming in the sea. I hated all that 
thwarted me, parsons, pastors, and masters. Every thing I was 
directed cautiously to shun, as dangerous or wrong, I sought with 
avidity, as giving the most pleasure. Had I been treated with 
affection, or even with the shew of it, I believe that I also should 
have been tractable, mild, and uncomplaining. Punishment and 
severity of all kinds were the only marks of paternal love that fell 
to my share, from my earliest remembrance. 

Page 15 (1974 Edition of Trelawny's Adventures of a Younger Son) 
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We never sat down to table without a lecture on economy. It 
was a natural consequence that I, thwarted on all sides till I had 
acquired a spirit of contradiction, should be incorrigibly free and 
generous. I was stirred up to evade, by cunning, his parsimony 
towards myself and others. I was detected in many thefts, having 
little respect for personal property, which is generally the vice of 
those who have none. Eatables were extracted from the pantry; 
sundry somethings of bread and ham from the cupboard; wine, 
sweetmeats, and fruit, as I had a particular relish for them, owing 
to their being almost interdicted, strangely vanished. But at last I 
was convicted of a heinous sin, which appeared of so monstrous 
and unprecedented a character, that it was never forgiven or 
forgotten. My father cursed his fate at having such a degenerate 
son; and that I might not infect others with my example, and 
utterly ruin him, he resolved forthwith to get rid of me. 

The sin I had committed was stealing, and giving to a beggar- 
woman, an entire pigeon-pie, dish and all. Perhaps the offence 
would never have been discovered, if the officiously conscientious 
old woman had not returned with the empty pie-dish. I hated her 
honesty, and never afterwards could endure old women. The poor 
creature was summoned by my father; she heard his threats of the 
stocks, and the house of correction, of a charge of felony, and 
transportation, without betraying me; nor do I think he could have 
elicited the truth, had I not stepped forward and confessed the 
fact. I shall never forget my father's wrath. He said, I was not only 
a thief, but a hardened one; and vented some portion of his rage in 
cuffs and kicks. I stood firmly, as I had done to my schoolmaster, 
for I had learnt to endure, and my hide had grown thick and horny 
from blows. I neither wept nor asked for mercy. When his hands 
and feet were weary, he said, 

'Get out of my sight, you scoundrel!' I moved not a foot, but 
looked at him scowlingly and undauntedly. 

Lest it should be imagined there was something particularly 
evil in me, requiring the utmost severity, I must add that my father 
ruled my brother and sisters with the same iron-rod; the only 
difference was, it could not rule me, and therefore I was not to be 
endured. 

Reading Trelawny's own words, is there any doubt that St Clair failed 
to present a valid description of Trelawny's youth? 

In 2002 St Clair co-edited Mapping Lives, The Uses of Biography, 
which included his article: 'The Biographer as an Archaeologist.'? We are 
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all aware of cases where an unscrupulous archaeologist salts the dig. 
Is what St Clair did in his biography of Trelawny any different? If a 
biographer chooses to make suggestions or invent things as to what he 
might believe to be true about his subject, it is ethical only if he lets his 
readers know when he is salting his dig. In my opinion, St Clair is guilty 
of being unethical and irresponsible by inventing and publishing items in 
order to make Trelawny appear to be a despicable and unlikable 
individual. 

In case there is any question regarding St Clair's personal opinion of 
Trelawny, the following is a copy of an email sent to me by St Clair. 

On Feb 18, 2007, at 1:33 AM, W. St-Clair wrote: 
Dear Mr Prell 

I am reluctant to answer your question directly. This is 
partly because I would have to try to remember what I felt 
then when I was writing the book which might be different 
from how I think now. 

Even at the time, I believe I saw my role of biographer as 
one of inquiry, trying to understand -and then present- a 
complex individual whose fantasy life was both central to 
his personality and is historically recoverable to a degree 
that is not common. I know I decided to go ahead when I was 
absolutely certain that the Adventures of a Younger Son was 
only in part autobiographical -thanks to the work of Lady 
Anne Hill. 

Since those days I have, with other biographers, being 
giving more thought to the assumptions underpinning 
traditional biography. I was co-editor of a volume 
published for the Centenary of the British Academy called 
""Mapping Lives" that was specially commissioned and which 
discusses such matters. If you want to know how I regard 
the biographical enterprise now, I would refer you to my 
chapter in that volume "The Biographer as Archaeologist" 

I guess that the key point about Trelawny is that he 
embodied a type and then increasingly fashioned his life 
and writings to match that type. 

He is therefore an extreme example of what every human 
being does. 

What that Trelawny type is/was is debateable, but to me it 
is now both unattractive and dangerous - involving as it 
does a celebration of violence, with a good deal of racism 
and crude imperialism, its essential ugliness concealed by 
panache and stylishness. This type is endlessly recycled by 
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Hollywood and authors such as Gerson-who made no secret 
of what he was doing - and is built into the popular 
culture of both our countries. The results of that mental 
fashioning can be seen, although without the stylishness, 
in the actions of poorly educated soldiers smashing their 
way through other countries, believing that they are 
participating in an admirable tradition of adventure. Abu 
Graib without the Merchant Ivory costumes . 

When my Trelawny book was published I was elected, without 
being asked, to a club in the southern United States 
calling itself the 'Knights of . . [something]' who admired 
this kind of masculine stereotype - I still have the 
certificate somewhere. I realised then that if my readers 
thought I'd set out to celebrate the implied values of the 
young EJT , I had failed as an author. Another group of 
readers, including some Trelawny family members, were 
appalled that I had not just reinforced the familiar 
stereotype, and cut off all contact with me - another 
failure of my literary skill. 

I have given you a longer answer than you asked. 

One point is certain. Trelawny was a wonderfully good 
writer , 

yours sincerely 
William St Clair 

As stated before, Massingham wrote: "There are plenty of dubious 
deeds in Trelawny's life for the moralist to dwell upon." St Clair could 
have remained with what was factually known without resorting to 
untruths and indirection. Because he chose to salt the dig, Trelewny, 
The Incurable Romancer should be read with the caution: BEWARE, 
THIS BIOGRAPHY IS PART FACT AND PART FICTION. THE 
AUTHOR DOES NOT TELL YOU WHICH IS WHICH! 



1 Trelawny, Edward John, Adventures of a Younger Son, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1974, edited with an introduction by William St. Clair. 

2 Ibid., p. ix. 

3 Trelewny, The Incurable Romancer, William St Clair, London: John Murray, 
1977. 
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The Friend of Shelley (A Memoir of Edward John Trelawny), H. J. Massingham 
New York: D. Appleton, 1930 

Trelawny - A Man's Life, Margaret Armstrong, New York: MacMillan, 1940 
Trelawny, R. Glynn Grylls, London: Constable, 1950 
Trelawny 's World, Noel B. Gerson, New York: Doubleday, 1977 
Another biography was added in 1998: 

Lord Byron's Jackal (The Life of Edward John Trelawny), David Crane, London: 
HarperCollins, 1998, 

4 Massingham, p. 14. 

5 Massingham, p. 266. 

6 Keats-Shelley Journal, 'The Sinking of the Don Juan Revisited', by Donald B. 
Prell, LVI, 2007, pp. 136-154. 

7 Mapping Lives, The Uses of Biography, Oxford University Press, 2002, edited 
by Peter France and William St Clair. 
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A Critical Review of Professor 
Anne Barton's Introduction to 

Edward John Trelawny's 
Records of Shelley, Byron, and 
The Author 

Professor Barton's Introduction was written at the time she was an 
associate of William St Clair at Trinity College (Cambridge University). 
Although Barton does not cite references from which she obtained the 
material for her short biography of Trelawny, it appears much of it came 
from St Clair's Trelawny, The Incurable Romancer. 1 

The following are my comments regarding Professor Barton's 
Introduction/Biography of Edward John Trelawny in the New York 
Review of Books Edition of Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author. 2 

Barton concludes her Introduction suggesting that Trelawny's 
descriptions of Byron's deformity were contradictory and might even 
have been invented. 

"[Trelawny's] statements continually need to be checked, or set 
against other contemporary evidence. Teresa Guiccioli, for 
instance, Byron's last mistress, who certainly ought to have 
known, protested vehemently that Trelawny's original 
description, in Recollections, of both Byron's feet as clubbed and 
his legs "withered to the knee" was entirely untrue. That may be 
why, in the later version of the book, he radically altered his 
account (Byron's feet become perfect, all the trouble lying in a 
contraction of the Achilles tendons), without troubling to explain 
how he could have seen two such contradictory things on the 
same occasion. Did he, in fact, see either? But then, as Byron 
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wrote, not entirely seriously, in Canto XI of Don Juan, "after 
all, what is a lie? 'Tis but The truth in masquerade." 

Before comparing the two descriptions it is necessary to understand 
(from a medical viewpoint) that a Clubfoot deformity is usually 
associated with Tendon Achilles. 

When someone has the condition, the appearance of the feet might be 
described, as "except this defect, his feet were perfect." In other words, 
the feet are seen as twisted but otherwise they appear normal. 
Trelawny's descriptions of Byron's deformity are not contradictory. No 
one disputes that Byron had a deformity of one or both of his feet. In 
Recollections Trelawny wrote: "Both his feet were clubbed, and his legs 
withered to the knee." 

Trelawny was describing what he had viewed: a man who had been 
bled dry by his doctors and who died in a dreadful way. Is there any 
question as to why his legs would not have appeared withered? 

Teresa Guiccioli knew that Byron had a deformity, and her 
protestation that Trelawny's description was untrue is lacking in 
credibility. Certainly she had seen his feet and legs when he was healthy, 
but was not there to see what his doctors had done to him. How she 
would have described Byron's malformation is unknown, but it no doubt 
would have included deformity or a similar concept. 

In Records, Trelawny wrote: "It [Byron's lameness] was caused by the 
contraction of the back sinews, which the doctors call Tendon Achilles. 
That prevented his heels resting on the ground, and compelled him to 
walk on the fore part of his feet; except this defect, his feet were perfect." 

Trelawny's two descriptions of Byron's deformity are not 
contradictory because both describe Clubfoot with contraction of the 
Tendon Achilles. It is likely that between writing the two accounts, 
Trelawny had discussed with a doctor what he saw in Missolonghi and 
decided to use a medical term when he rewrote that specific paragraph in 
Records. Or did Trelawny read On Club-Foot and Analogous Distortions 
by Bernard E. Broadhurst, published in London in 1856? If so, this could 
explain how Trelawny arrived at a medical description of what he saw in 
1824. 

There have only been two accounts of individuals (other than 
Trelawny) viewing Byron's deformity. These occurred in 1938 when the 
coffin was opened with the permission of the Home Office. 
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Churchwarden, Arnold Houldsworth, wrote that the poet's right foot 
was detached from his leg and lay at the bottom of the coffin. Canon 
Barber recorded: "The feet and ankles were uncovered, and I was able to 
establish the fact that his lameness had been that of his right foot." 

What is the significance of the 1938 viewing? Frankly, very little. 

Throughout her Introduction, Barton finds only a few positive 
attributes to assign to Trelawny: "For assets he appears to possess only a 
commanding (and intensely masculine) physical appearance, an iron 
constitution to match, and the ability to annihilate with his gun any game 
bird or animal from a considerable distance" — "He had an 
extraordinary imagination, focused for the most part on himself — "He 
was however a remarkable person, whose life turned out in may ways to 
be more singular and interesting than those fantasies from which it can 
never be entirely disentangled." 

Barton had no problem negating Trelawny: "[He] could not tell the 
truth to save his life (anymore than he could manage to spell or wash his 
hands) — he is "intractable" — "an almost unmitigated failure" — "had 
an ignominious departure from the navy" — "was not a lovable man" — 
"lacked either humor or compassion" — "his egotism was colossal" — 
"throughout his life he displayed a pathological addiction to violence" — 
"his treatment of women, including his child bride, Tersitza, and his third 
wife, Lady Goring, was deplorable" — "his statements continually need 
to be checked" — "Did he, in fact, see either.... after all, what is a lie?" 

Professor Barton feels Trelawny's statements continually need to be 
checked; more important, it is her own statements that continually need 
to be checked. 

One by one: 

Barton uses a version of Byron's quip to suggest that Trelawny "could 
not tell the truth to save his life." Trelawny did tell tall stories to see how 
far his audience could be taken in. He knew Adventures was part fact 
and part fiction, and it is very unlikely he ever came close to deluding 
himself as to actually believing his own stories. There is no doubt that 
Trelawny created a "persona" (mask in Greek) that he was to wear his 
whole life. It is this mask that led St Clair into writing his biography of 
Trelawny. 

About his spelling: Trelawny suffered from spelling -dyslexia as did 
Thomas Edison, George Washington, Winston Churchill, Woodrow 
Wilson, Henry Ford, et alia. Barton wrote: "with considerable help from 
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others, Trelawny did finally master spelling and punctuation" which is 
incorrect as his dyslexia remained with him to his dying day. 3 

Barton wrote: "Trelawny in 1822 was an almost unmitigated failure." 
If by "unmitigated" she meant "absolute" (the usual definition) then she 
is completely wrong. Between 1818 and 1820 Trelawney set out to self- 
educate himself by reading Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, and it is at this 
time he began building his own library. He accompanied his mother and 
sisters to Paris and when his mother returned to England he moved to 
Switzerland where he joined Daniel Roberts, who he had known in the 
navy. His income of £300 per annum allowed him to live at a level of a 
retired navy captain, so he therefore put on another mask, assuming the 
name: Captain Edward Trelawny. The period between August of 1821 
and July of 1822 produced the happiest days of his life. 

His leaving the Navy was not as Barton describes it: "an ignominious 
departure from the navy." An ignominious departure would have meant 
he left with disgrace and dishonor. He was in fact honorably discharged 
at the age of 19. (He may have been wounded on August 22, 1811 in a 
naval engagement off of Java while aboard HMS Akbar. A year later, on 
August 12, 1812 he arrived back in England where his family returned 
him to Cornwall to recuperate.) Perhaps, Barton mistakenly equated 
disappointment in his failure to become a Lieutenant with disgrace and 
dishonor. 

Barton wrote: "[He] was not a lovable man" but leaves void the 
meaning of her statement. Undoubtedly he could not be termed a gentle 
individual yet he was loved by many women, men, — and even by his 
dogs. 4 

"[He] lacked either humor or compassion" are words Barton used, not 
quite understanding his subtle sense of humor and the compassion for 
others he expressed throughout his long life. If compassion means 
feeling or sharing others suffering, then many examples of this are too 
numerous to be detailed. Certainly if Mary, Claire, Jane or any of those 
who felt they knew him were asked, he would have been considered a 
compassionate person by them. 

Then "his egotism was colossal." Here Barton might have better 
relaxed and reflected more, and perhaps substituted "he was conceited." 
For if Trelawny's egotism were colossal, how would Barton describe 
Byron's? Egotism, after all, is a necessary component of all talented 
individuals. 
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Does Barton really want to classify Trelawny as a Psychopath? She 
did with: "throughout his life he displayed a pathological addiction to 
violence." In fact, he was not addicted to violence. Adventures made 
him out to be violent, but that was a fictional character. I do not believe 
Professor Barton can cite examples of Trelawny's addiction to violence 
throughout his life. 

"His treatment of women, including his child bride, Tersitza, and his 
third wife, Lady Goring, was deplorable," is the greatest Myth of all. 
Trelawny's treatment of Mary, Claire, and Jane can never be described as 
deplorable. As to Tersitza we know little of how she was treated except 
for what was reported by St Clair in his biography of Trelawny. 

Tersitsa - who was forbidden by Trelawny to wear European 
clothes instead of the Greek dress - took advantage of his 
temporary absence to wear a Paris dress at a party. Trelawny 
arrived unexpectedly and in front of the assembled company cut 
off her hair with his dagger as a punishment. 

If this actually happened it could be described as "deplorable." 
Unfortunately St Clair failed to give a citation as to where he came by this 
bit of information. 

I managed to locate the source and it is from a conversation between 
another of Trelawny's biographers and Trelawny's great-grandson (C. M. 
Trelawny Irving), which happened in 1930, over 100 years after the 
supposed incident took place.s At best the report should be considered 
another unsubstantiated myth relating to Trelawny. 

The only written record of someone meeting Trelawny in the company 
of Teritsa was by the Reverend Charles Swan in 1835: 

Saturday Evening, 13 th August — The Sparrow-hawk, Captain 
Stewart, arrived from Athens. He brought with him Mr. 
Trelawny, his wife, and a quick clever lad, the brother of 
Odysseus. They were transferred to the Cambrian. Trelawny 

was in Albanian costume, with an arm in a sling His wife is a 

little girl, certainly of not more than thirteen or fourteen years of 
age; of pretty features, but impressed with a deep shade of 
melancholy. What companionship can one have with a man of at 
least five and thirty? 6 
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Professor Barton does not explain where she learned of Trelawny's 
deplorable treatment of his thirteen-year-old wife; no doubt she obtained 
if from St Clair, and we can surmise where he copied the myth. 

As to Trelawny's treatment of Lady Goring, his wife of eighteen years, 
it appears to have been a true love affair for most of their marriage, 
which included having three children and a charming residence in 
Monmouthshire. From all reports it was a happy marriage. It is not 
known what caused Trelawny, after eighteen years of marriage to, as 
reported by St Clair: "bring a young woman to the house at Usk" — but it 
certainly was enough for Augusta to pick up and move to Italy. Before 
Barton describes Trelawny's treatment of Lady Goring as deplorable, she 
should also explain the reason Trelawny acted as he did at the end of 
their happy marriage. What, if anything, did Lady Goring do or not do to 
cause Trelawny to act in a deplorable way? Or was Trelawny totally at 
fault in ending their marriage? 

Since it is not known what motivated either Trelawny or Lady Goring 
to lose their affection for each other, all that can be said is that Trelawny 
truly did love his wife, and treated her with respect until for some 
unknown reason he acted in what easily appears to us now as a 
deplorable way. 

In summary, reviewing all reportable evidence, Trelawny's treatment 
of women cannot be described as deplorable. 
Professor Barton writes: 

"Recollections" had hardened into "Records" and Trelawny (now 
almost ninety) was claiming equal billing with the two famous 
poets. 

In writing her Introduction, it is unfortunate she chose only the word 
"hardened" to introduce, and then ignore the many important additions 
Trelawny made to Records. These additions were written when he was 
81, not almost ninety, as cited by Professor Barton.? Since Records was 
as much auto-biographical as it was biographical concerning the two 
poets, the inclusion of "and The Author" was a fact, and not as Barton 
suggests "claiming equal billing." Barton then contradicts herself by 
writing: 

In the end, although Trelawny tells us almost as much about 
himself as about Shelley and Byron, without him a good deal 
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about the last phase of their lives, and about the Greek War of 
Independence, would have been lost. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Barton accepted so many of the myths 
surrounding Trelawny. 8 To every man's character there is often a 
downside and Trelawny was no exception. However, one must 'Give the 
Devil his due.'? 



1 From: Anne Barton Date: February 8, 2008 6:20 AM PST To: "Donald B .Prell" 

Dear Donald Prell, Thank you for your email about Trelawny and 
the work you are doing on him. Yes, I did rely on St Clair's 
biography in writing my Introduction, as well as on comments by 
Byron and other members of the Pisan circle. And of course on my 
response to Trelawny's own "Records"... and to some extent on St 
Clair's "The Godwins and the Shelleys". Yours sincerely, Anne 
Barton (Trelawny: The Incurable Romancer, William St. Clair, 
London: John Murray, 1977.) 

2 

Published in 2000. 

3 From an examination of Trelawny's (at age 81) handwritten additions to 
Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron, MS Eng 1274.1, The 
Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

4 Can there be any doubt that Lady Goring, his wife of eighteen years, also loved 
him? In a letter to Mary Shelley, on March 18, 1830, Claire Clairmont wrote 
about her feelings toward Trelawny: "I admire esteem and love him; some 
excellent qualities he possesses in a degree that is unsurpassed, but then it is in 
exactly in another direction from my centre and my impetus." 

5 The Friend of Shelley: A Memoir of Edward John Trelawny, H. J. Massingham, 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1930, p. 266. 

6 Journal of a Voyage up the Mediterranean, Charles Swan, London: C. and J. 
Rivington, 1826, Vol. II, p. 171. 

7 Handwritten additions to Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron, 
E. J. Trelawny, MS Eng 1274.1, The Houghton Library, Harvard University, 
Folder 2, titled p. 48, containing: "Sompting 3 Nov 73." 

8 Another myth, which Professor Barton may have obtained from p. 154 of St 
Clair's Trelawny, the Incurable Romancer: 

But although he [Trelawny] considered going on his travels again, 
his enthusiasm had gone. In the spring he went to New York and 
left for England. He appears to have taken with him a red Indian 
girl picked up somewhere on his travels— destined to be discarded 
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as soon as her role of stage-prop was over with as little feeling as he 
hung up his coon-skin hat. He was forty-three. 

As with the myth about Trelawny's treatment of Tersitza, St Clair does not 
provide a citation as to where he acquired this tidbit of salacious information. As 
of the writing of this Review, I have been unable to locate its source and, St Clair 
has not been able to provide it to me. 

Miguel de Cervantes, Don Quixote. 
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A Critical Review of David 
Crane's Lord Byron 's Jackal 



David Crane's purported biography of Edward John Trelawny was 
published ten years after St Clair's Trelawny, The Incurable Romancer. 2 
Purported, because it is more a mini-biography of several 'bit-players' 
involved with the assassination attempt on Trelawny than it is a 
biography of Trelawny himself. 

Crane devoted seven chapters covering 125 pages, a third of his total 
text, to cover the event and its aftermath, whereas St Clair used only a 
short six-page chapter to cover the same material. 

In his Acknowledgements to Lord Byron's Jackal, Crane made it clear 
as to the Trelawny he was producing: 

'Ay, the snake has fascinated you', Byron once warned Trelawny 
against the influence of the Shelleys. 'I am for making a man of 
the world of you; they will mould you into a Frankenstein 
monster.' If ever a man was the product of the imagination it was 
indeed Edward John Trelawny, so it perhaps requires no apology 
that the Trelawny I have produced here is in many ways as much 
a 'monster' as his original, a composite figure stitched together 
out of all the other and often conflicting Trelawnys that he 
himself, and a century and more of biographical tradition, have 
helped create. 

Crane proceeded to present an unlikable fictionalized Trelawny, while 
at the same time lionizing his hero, Byron. Not just fiction but outright 
egregious misstatements that Crane presented as truth. Crane wrote: 
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In his Journal for 15 January, Williams noted that Trelawny had 
brought them a model for an American schooner, and that they 
had settled to have a 30-foot boat built along its lines. Within 
days an order was placed through Daniel Roberts for this boat, 
together with a larger vessel that Trelawny was to skipper himself 
for Byron. Then, on 5 February, Trelawny wrote to Roberts again 
with his last, fateful instructions, dangerously reducing the 
original specifications for Shelley's boat by almost half: 
Dear Roberts, 

In haste to save the Post - 1 have only time to tell you, 
that you are to consider this letter as definitive, and to 
cancel every other regarding the Boats. 

First, then, continue the one that you are at work 
upon for Lord B. She is to have Iron Keel, copper 
fastenings and bottom - the Cabin to be as high and 
roomy as possible, no expense to be spared to make her 
a complete BEAUTY! We should like to have four guns, 
one ... as large as you think safe - to make a devil of a 
noise! - fitted with locks - the swivels of brass! - I 
suppose from one to three pounders. 

Now as to our Boat, we have from considerations 
abandoned the one we wrote about. But in her lieu - will 
you lay us down a small beautiful one of about 17 or 18 
feet? To be a thorough Varment at pulling and sailing] 
Single handed oars, say four or six; and we think, if you 
differ not, three luggs and a jib - backing oncsl 
It is given to few men to kill two major poets, but the friend to 
whom Byron turned for his doctors and Shelley for his boat has 
claims to be considered one of the seminal influences on 
nineteenth-century literature. 3 

In presenting Trelawny's letter to Roberts, Crane conveniently 
omitted the last sentence, which made clear that "our boat" was to be a 
tender to Byron's boat (the Bolivar) and not Shelley's boat (the Don 
Juan). 

Single handed oars, say four or six; and we think, if you 
differ not, three luggs and a jib - backing oncs\ — She 
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will be used for fishing, shooting, and as a tender for the 
other. 4 

Trelawny designed Byron's boat and its small tender; he did not 
design Shelley's boat. The Don Juan was always to be 28-30 feet in 
length and Trelawny did not dangerously reduce the original 
specifications by almost half as stated by Crane.s Trelawny did not select 
Byron's doctors. 6 He was not responsible for the deaths of these two 
poets. 

At this point in my review I had planned to present some of the 
passages in Crane, where he shows his dislike for Trelawny; however I 
concluded I would need to extract page after page of the book to make 
such a presentation. To the same end I offer only the following: 

"his long-term strategy become one of ruthless self promotion" 

"there is a danger of ignoring the vast intellectual gap which separated 

the two men [Byron and Trelawny]" 

"No iconoclast ever had such a capacity for hero-worship as Trelawny 
[regarding Byron]" 

"An element of self-aggrandizement had always co-existed with his 

hero-worship of course, but it was only with Byron's death that its 

complex and unstable pathology at last showed itself in full." 

"he wrote in December 1833 with all his old carelessness for truth and 

accuracy" 

"This was the last throw of an aging romantic, a piece of empty heroics, 
and in his heart Trelawny knew it"? 

"There would have been no sense of pity for all those from Mary Shelley 
to Byron whom he had traduced and exploited over the years" 
"Of all the silences open to a human being on the subject of himself, 
Trelawny's is that of a man who knows how little of interest there is to 
say, and there is an important lesson to be learned from his deception." 

As a briefing on the history of the Greek War of Independence (1821- 
1829) Crane could earn a grade of Excellent, however as a biography of 
Trelawny, Crane's work produced an F-minus. 
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Lord Byron's Jackal, David Crane, London: Harper Collins, 1998. 

2 

Trelewny, The Incurable Romancer, William St Clair, London: John Murray, 
1977. 

3 Crane, pp. 45-46. 

4 Letters of Edward John Trelawny, Ed. by H. Buxton Forman, London: Oxford 
University press, 1910, pp. 1-2. 

5 Keats-Shelley Journal, 'The Sinking of the Don Juan Revisited', by Donald B. 
Prell, LVI, 2007, pp. 136-154. 

6 Trelawny's World, Noel B. Gerson, New York: Doubleday & Company, 1977, p. 
207. 

7 Aging? Trelawny was only age 40 when he swam the Niagara below the 
falls. 
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Possible Motives of Edward 
Trelawny in Creative Editing 
Letters Written to Him 

Recently I came across the original copy of a letter Edward Williams 
wrote to Trelawny on December 26, 1821. 1 In 1858, Trelawny included 
his transcription of the letter in Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley 
and Byron. 2 In comparing the text in the original letter with that in 
Recollections it was apparent the letter had undergone significant 
editing, consisting of both deletions and additions (see Exhibit A). 

In commenting on Trelwny's propensity for creative editing, William 
St Clair wrote: 

Omission of embarrassing passages without acknowledgement was 
well within the conventions of the day, and it was also acceptable to 
tidy up grammar, spelling, and style. But in the Recollections 
Trelawny solved the problem by publishing two 'letters' [from 
Captain Roberts] whose creative editing would have surprised even 
such practiced distorters of documents as Lady Shelley and Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg. He cut out all the embarrassing material. He 
pretended that both letters had been addressed to him - although 
the fact that he was intended to share the one to Mary Shelley is 
extenuation. He summarized large parts of the second letter. He cut 
out a few pieces of evidence that did not support his view of the 
ramming theory. 3 

Is there an explanation for Trelawny's creative editing of the many 
letters he included in his Recollections? The purpose of this essay is to 
present possible motives Trelawny may have had in making these edits. 

He had passed his sixty-fifth birthday when Recollections was first 
published; more than thirty-five years following the deaths of Shelley, 
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Williams and Byron. During those years Trelawny presented himself 
as the one person who best knew the intimate details concerning the last 
days of Shelley and Byron. 

In Chapter II of Recollections, Williams' letter was used to introduce 
Byron into his book. Trelawny writes: "amongst Williams' letters I find 
his first impressions of the poet, which I here transcribe:" 

Williams's December 26 letter and a previous one written in April of 
1821 take up six of the nine pages of Chapter II. 

In Chapter III Trelawny describes how he and his friends, Roberts and 
Williams, were all keen sportsmen, often out shooting woodcocks and 
other wild fowl. The description of Trelawny's first meeting with Byron 
takes place in Chapter IV. 

Addressing the edits, most of the minor changes were probably made 
by someone other than Trelawny. Changing a comma to a semicolon is 
something someone at a publisher would do. Changing the abbreviation 
"Xmas" to "Christmas" was no doubt made because, at that time, many 
Christians considered its use blasphemous or sacrilegious.4 

There are however, a number of edits, which I believe have significant 
psychological motivations behind them. 

Why did Trelawny delete "Master Varment" from the opening lines of 
the letter? Trelawny himself used the word in describing the tender he 
wanted built for Byron's boat, the Bolivar.s Varment may also have been 
shouted aloud when they were out hunting together. 

Williams was probably joshing Trelawny when he wrote "Master 
Varment," but Trelawny's self-image could not allow him to include this 
salutation in Recollections. Although indicating that he and Williams 
were close enough for Williams to joke with him in a letter, Trelawny 
would not allow these words to be in print. This form of insecurity was to 
be repeated in other of his edits. 

Substituting "my lad" for "my hearty" might indicate that Trelawny 
wanted to avoid the impression that Williams considers him as being a 
flamboyant sailorman. 6 This change and the deletion of "Master 
Varment" lessened the reader's understanding of the true close 
relationship existing between these two men, but it protected Trelawny's 
own image. 

Why did Trelwny delete "You will be delighted with him [Byron]?" 
Because he did not want someone presupposing who or who not he 
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would like, and in fact by the time Recollections was published, he did 
not care for Byron. 

There followed other insignificant small edits which may have been 
made either by Trelawny or the publisher, however the next edit was, 
very telling, as will be explained. 

The role Trelawny played in the design and construction of the boat 
(Don Juan) in which Shelley and Williams perished, always haunted him. 
The suggestion that he was responsible for the design of the Don Juan 
continued as recently as 1977 when St Clair wrote: "The Don Juan must 
have been one of the most unseaworthy vessels ever constructed — " St 
Clair continued with: "Roberts and Trelawny started to make further 
changes to the design of the Don Juan to try to give her more speed." (p. 
69). David Crane in his Lord Byron's Jackal places the blame for 
Shelley's death squarely on Trelawny: 

It is given to few men to kill two major poets, but the friend to 
whom Byron turned for his doctors and Shelley for his boat has 
claims to be considered one of the seminal influences on 
nineteenth century literature. 7 

In a paper published in November of 2007 the myth of the 
"unseaworthiness" of the Don Juan was exploded. 8 The evidence 
demonstrates that it was not the poor design of the boat, which caused 
the death of Shelley, it was the poor seamanship of Shelley and Williams 
that did them in. 

But from 1822 through 1858 comments concerning the design of the 
Don Juan and exactly what caused its sinking, and therefore the deaths 
of Williams and Shelley, were troubling to Trelawny. No wonder he 
sought every opportunity to point out that it was Roberts who was 
responsible for the design and construction of the boat, and that the 
sinking of the Don Juan was due to having been run down by another 
boat, and not because of poor design. 

Trelawny's mind-set concerning anything to do with Shelley's 
boat influenced his rewriting of Williams' letter as is shown in the 
following edits. 

Williams had capitalized Select Committee possibly to emphasize that 
it was a group of individuals who were to meet and decide on the design 
of the boat. Trelawny downplayed this by using lower case in the name of 
the committee. He then replaced "if one [a boat] can be had that has 
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been constructed under Robert's eye it will be a catch that we did not 
bargain for" with "if we can get Roberts to build her, so much the better." 

This was a significant edit, and reflected Trelawny's concern over who 
was responsible for the construction of the Don Juan. It was not enough 
that Roberts should keep an eye on the construction; Trelawny wanted it 
to be known that Roberts built the boat. 

Trelawny deleted "I am sorry I have no beds to offer you but trust you 
will find everything else." Williams was welcoming Trelawny to join him 
but did not have the space to accommodate him. Trelawny must have felt 
that this reflected poorly on his relationship with Williams and therefore 
eliminated the sentence. 

"Bring with you Proctor's Mirandola, this of all books you mention is 
the only one we have not seen" was deleted by Trelawny; again for his 
desire to eliminate anything which might favorably relate to Byron. 
Founded on a tale from Byron's Poems, Mirandola, a tragedy (in five acts 
and in verse) was written by Waller Proctor (under the assumed name of 
Barry Cornwall) and published in January of 1821, a time when Trelawny 
was favorably inclined toward Byron. 

Toward the end of the letter Trelawny changed "tribe " into "squaws. 
"This edit reflects poorly on Williams as he would not have used 
"squaws" to describe a group of young ladies. What is the explanation for 
Trelawny making this change? This is exactly how Trelawny would have 
phrased it.? 

In choosing which parts of Williams' letter to edit, Trelawny 
attempted to cover up some of his basic insecurities. His many 
biographers have all sought to explain his "stretching the truth" as either 
"lying" or "exaggeration." My own belief is that Trelawny's two most 
driving motivations were (1) Protection of his self-image and (2) Survival. 
These motivations dominated his whole life. In this context Trelawny's 
motives for creatively editing these letters are understandable. Survive 
he did, until August 13, 1881. 10 He was almost 90 when he took to his 
bed, knowing that, except for Jane Williams, he had outlived all those of 
Shelley's Pisan Circle. 11 



1 Princeton University Library, Robert H. Taylor Collection, 'Edward E. Williams 
letter to Trelawny, 1821.' 4pp, Series III, Box 22, F 25 (Note: The Princeton 
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Library had no transcription of the Letter, I therefore transcribed it myself, see 
Exhibit A.) 

2 Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron, E. J, Trelawny, London: 
Edward Moxon, 1858 

3 Trelawny - The Incurable Romancer, William St Clair, London: John Murray, 
1977, P-184 

4 The abbreviation "Xmas" has been used in England since the 1500s. It was a 
logical shortening of "Christmas" as "chi" (c or C) is X in Greek and even many in 
the church used an "X " for the word "Christ." 

s Letters of Edward John Trelawny, Ed. by H. Buxton Forman, Oxford University 
Press, 1910, p. 2: "to be a thorough Varment at pulling and sailing." 

6 As a Cornishman, Trelawny understood pirate (sailor) talk. "Ahoy me hearty" 
spoken in a deep, throaty voice would have been what he read into Williams' use 
of "my hearty." 

7 Lord Byron's Jackal (The Life of Edward John Trelawny) David Crane London: 
Harper Collins, 1998 

8 Keats-Shelley Journal, 'The Sinking of the Don Juan Revisited, by Donald B. 
Prell, LVI 2007, pp. 136-154. 

9 Trelawny visited the United States in 1832. Quoting from St. Clair p. 154: "In 
December 1834 .... he [Trelawny] left for England. He appears to have taken with 
him a red Indian girl picked up somewhere on his travels - destined to be 
discarded as soon as her role of stage-prop was over with as little feeling as he 
hung up his coon-skin hat." Unfortunately St Clair does not provide a citation as 
to where he found this bit of information. 

10 In his letter to Claire Clairmont, May 9, 1871, Trelawny wrote: "You, Jane, and I 
are the only survivors — and we shall soon follow." In fact, Claire was to live just 
short of another eight years, and Jane Williams outlived them all, passing away in 
1884. Letters of Edward John Trelawny, Ed. by H. Buxton Forman, London: 
Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, 1910, p. 234. Journal of Edward Ellerker 
Williams, London: Elkin Mathews, Vigo, 1902, p. 10 

11 "Shelley's Pisan Circle" has been used to describe those who were with Shelley 
and Byron from early in 1820 through the time of Shelley's death on July 8, 1821. 
"Shelley and his Circle" is used to cover those who were involved in his total life, 
and are detailed in The Carl H. Pforzeimer Collection of Shelley and His Circle, at 
the New York Public Library. Byron, Shelley and their Pisan Circle, C. L. Cline, 
Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1952. Shelley and his Circle, Edited by 
Kenneth Neill Cameron and Donald H. Reiman, Cambridge MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1961-2002 in 10 volumes. 
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Letter of E. E. Williams to Edward Trelawny 
Transcribed by D. B. Prell, February 1, 2007 

Pisa, December 26 th . 1821 

My Dear Trelawney, 

Why how is this? I will swear that yesterday 
was Xmas day, for I celebrated it a splendid feast 
given by Lord Byron to what I call his Pistol-club - (i.e. 
to Shelley, Medwin, a Mr Taaffe and myself) and was 
scarcely awake from the vision of it, which haunted me in 
my dreams, when your letter was put into my hands; dated 
the First of January, 1822 ! Time flies enough, Master 
Varment, but you in the rapidity of your motions continue 
to outwing the old fellow; rather take a plume or two 
from your mental pinions and add them like Mercury 
to your heel, and let us see you before another year 
dawns upon us. Forty years hence, my hearty, you'll 
treat the present with more respect than to antedate 
the coming one; but I hope that time will always fly 
as unheeded as it now appears to do. 

Lord B. is the very spirit of this place, — that is to 
those few to whom, like Mokannah, he has lifted his 
veil. When you asked me in your last letter if it 



Changes made to the letter in 1858 



Deleted "26 th " 



Changed "Xmas" to "Christmas" 

Deleted "which haunted me in my dreams" 

Deleted"!" following "1822" & added "fast" before 
"enough" & deleted "Master Varment" 

Added "," following "pinions" and "them" 

Added an "s" to "heel" 

Changed "hearty" to "lad" & "you'll" to 

" you will" and "antedate" to "ante-date" 
Put a (.) after "one" & changed "but" to "But" 
Did not break here for a new paragraph 
Changed "B." to "Byron" & added (,) after "that is" 
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was probable to become at all intimate with him I 

replied in a manner which I considered it most prudent 

to do, from motives which are best explained when I 

see you — Now, however, I know him a great deal better 

and think I may safely say that that point will rest 

entirely with yourself. You will be delighted with him. 

The eccentricities of an assumed character, which a total 

retirement from the world almost rendered a natural 

one, are daily wearing off, — He sees none of the numerous 

English that are here, excepting those I have already named, but 

this I am selfishly glad of for one sees nothing of a man 

in mixed societie s. It is difficult to move him, he says, 

when he is once fixed; but he seems bent upon joining 

our party at Spezia next summer. I shall reserve all 

that I have to say about the boat until we meet at 

the Select Committee which it is intended shall be held 

on that subject when you arrive here. Have a boat we 

must, and if one can be had that has been constructed 

under Roberts's eye it will be a catch that we did not 

bargain upon. 

I do not exactly understand your movements. Do 
you leave Genoa for good, or only making a visit to 
Pisa intend returning thither? A few days will resolve. 
We are settled here for the winter — perhaps many 
winters, for we have taken apartments and furnished 



Added a (,) after "him" 

Added a "," after "better" 

" yourself not underlined or italicized 
Deleted "You will be delighted with him" 

Deleted "already" Placed a "." & deleted "but" 
Added "And of before "this" & deleted "of 
"nothing" and "mixed societies" were not under- 
lined or italicized 
Added a "z" in Spezia" & started a new paragraph 

with "I shall" (Spezzia is incorrect) 
No caps for "Select Committee" - deleted "is" & 

changed "shall" to "to" 
Replaced all following "and if to "we can get 
Roberts to build her, so much the better." 

Deleted everything from "I do not" through "will 
resolve." 
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them — This is a step that anchors a man at once; nay 

moors him head and stern. You will find us at the 

Tre Palazzi in 349, Lung 'Arno. Primo Piano of the middle 

House. I am sorry I have no beds to offer you but 

trust you will find everything else. Pray remember 

us kindly to Roberts — tell him he must be content 

to take me by the hand though he should 

not discover a pipe in my mouth, 'and 

mustaches on it — the first makes me sick 

and the last makes Jane so. 

Bring with you Proctor's Mirandola, this of all 
the books you mention is the only one we have not 
seen, excepting, perhaps, some of the pamphlets. There 
is a Mrs. [Beauclerc ] here with a [whole] litter of 7 
daughters — Roberts I believe is known to them, but 
I am not — She is the gayest lady here, and the only one 
that gives dances, for the young tribe are arriving at 
that age when as Lord B. says they must waltz for their 
livelihood -.— When a man gets on this strain the 



Changed "." to ":" and made the "Y" lowercase 
Deleted "in" and everything from "Primo" 
through "everything else." 

Changed "us" to "me" 



Wrote "mustachios" not "mustaches" 
Did not underline or italicize "makes jane" 
Replaced everything from "Bring" through 

"pamphlets" with "Bring with you any new 

books you my have." 
Wrote "B." instead of full name & "seven" 

instead of "7" 
Deleted "here" 

Changed "that" into "who" & "tribe" into "squaws" 
Added "," after "age" and "says" & "Byron" for "B" 
Did not italicize the underlined words 



sooner he leaves off the better. : Addio, believe me. 
— very truly your's. E. E. W. 



Genoa 

Pisa 

To: 

Edward Trelawney. Esq re 

Signore Inglese 

Ferma in Postes: 

Genova 
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Changed "leaves off' to "concludes his letter" 
Changed "W" to "Williams" 
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LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY AND BYRON. 15 

Pisa, December, 1821. 

MY DEAR TRELA WNY, 
Why, how is this? I will swear that yesterday 
was Christmas Day, for I celebrated it at a splen- 
did feast given by Lord Byron to what I call his 
Pistol Club-i.e. to Shelley, Medwin, a Mr. Taaffe, 
and myself, and was scarcely awake from the vision 
of it when your letter was put into my hands, dated 
1st of January, 1822. Time flies fast enough, but 
you, in the rapidity of your motions, contrive to 
outwing the old fellow; rather take a plume or two 
from your mental pinions, and add them, like 
Mercury to your heels, and let us see you before 
another year draws upon us. Forty years hence, 
my lad, you will treat the present with more respect 
than to ante-date the coming one. But I hope that 
time with you will always fly as unheeded as it now 
appears to do. Lord Byron is the very spirit of this 
place,-that is, to those few to whom, like Mokannah, 
he has lifted his veil. When you asked me, in your 
last letter if it was probable to become at all intimate 
with him, I replied in a manner which I considered 
it most prudent to do, from motives which are best 
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explained when I see you. Now, however, I know 
him a great deal better, and think I may safely say 
that that point will rest entirely with your- self. 
The eccentricities of an assumed character, which 
a total retirement from the world almost rendered a 
natural one, are daily wearing off. He sees none of 
the numerous English who are here, excepting those 
I have named. And of this, I am selfishly glad, for 
one sees nothing of a man in mixed societies. It is 
difficult to move him, he says, when he is once 
fixed, but he seems bent upon joining our party at 
Spezzia next summer. 

I shall reserve all that I have to say about the 
boat until we meet at the select committee, which is 
intended to be held on that subject when you arrive 
here. Have a boat we must, and if we can get Roberts 
to build her, so much the better. We are settled here 
for the winter, perhaps many winters, for we have 
taken apartments and furnished them. This is a 
step that anchors a man at once, nay, moors him 
head and stern: you will find us at the Tre Palazzi, 
349, Lung 'Arno. Pray, remember me to Roberts; 
tell him he must be content to take me by the hand, 
though he should 
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LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY AND BYRON. 17 

not discover a pipe in my mouth, or mustachios 
on it, -the first makes me sick, and the last makes 
Jane so. 

Bring with you any new books you may have. 
There is a Mrs. B. here, with a litter of seven 
daughters, she is the gayest lady, and the only 
one who gives dances, for the young squaws are 
arriving at that age, when as Lord Byron, says, 
they must waltz for their livelihood. When 
a man gets on this strain, the sooner he concludes 
his letter the better. Addio. Believe me, 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WILLIAMS. 
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Byron Lifting His Veil 



On December 26, 1821, Edward Ellecker Williams wrote a letter 1 to 
Edward Trelawny, in which he included: 

Lord B. is the very spirit of this place, — that is to those few to whom, 
like Mokannah, he has lifted his veil. 

What was Williams saying when he used this metaphor? 

Mokannah is the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan in Thomas Moore's 
book, Lalla Rookh, published in London in 1817. 2 Including Mokannah 
in his letter indicated Williams knew Trelawny would understand the 
metaphor, as both of them must have read Lalla Rookh. 

Williams was living in London in 1816, after retiring from his military 
career in India. In 1820 he was in Switzerland having recently met 
Trelawny. Because Lalla Rookh was set in India, Williams may have 
become interested in the book and obtained a copy before leaving 
London. From their correspondence it is known that Williams, Shelley 
and Trelawny all shared books they had with them in Switzerland and 
Italy. 

For a week in October of 1819, Thomas Moore joined his friend Lord 
Byron in Venice. Byron soon returned to Switzerland where he was to 
meet Shelley, Williams, and then later, Trelawny. 

From the opening pages of Lalla Rookh (The Veiled Prophet of of 
Khorassan): 

The Great MOKANNA. O'er his features hung 
The Veil, the Silver Veil, which he had flung 
In mercy there, to hide from mortal sight 
His dazzling brow, till man could bear its light. 
For, far less luminous, his votaries said, 
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Were ev'n the gleams, miraculously shed 
O'er MOUSSA's cheek, when down the Mount he trod 
All glowing from the presence of his God! 

Reading no further than this stanza, one might easily conclude that 
the veil hid a "dazzling brow." 

But that is not what was behind the veil. Reading twenty pages 
further on: 

"But turn and look — then wonder, if thou wilt, 
"That I should hate, should take revenge, by guilt, 
"Upon the hand, whose mischief or whose mirth 
"Sent me thus maim'd and monstrous upon earth; 
"And on that race who, though more vile they be 
"Than mowing apes, are demi-gods to me! 
"Here — judge if Hell, with all its power to damn, 
"Can add one curse to the foul thing I am! — 
He raise'd his veil — the Maid turn'd slowly round, 
Look'd at him — shriek'd — and sunk upon the ground! 

What are we to conclude concerning Williams' use of Mokannah's 
veil? 

Williams was suggesting, that like Mokannah, Byron wore a veil to 
cover his deformity. He only lifted his veil to those few, with whom he 
was comfortable. 

Trelawny had not yet met Byron in person, so Williams' letter was a 
way of warning Trelawny what to expect. In Trelawny's own words: "he 
[Williams] gave me a foretaste of what I might expect to find in Lord 
Byron." 3 

Trelawny included an edited version of Williams' letter in Chapter II 
of his Recollections, and then describes meeting Byron in Chapter IV: 

In external appearance Byron realized that ideal standard with 
which imagination adorns genius. He was in the prime of life, 
thirty-five; of middle height, five feet eight and a half inches; you 
saw his genius in his eyes and lips. In short, Nature could do 
little more than she had done for him, both in outward form and 
in the inward spirit she had given to animate it. But all these 
rare gifts to his jaundiced imagination only served to make his 
one personal defect (lameness) the more apparent, as a flaw is 
magnified in a diamond when polished; and he brooded over 
that blemish as sensitive minds will brood until they magnify a 
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wart into a wen. His lameness certainly helped to make him 
skeptical, cynical, and savage. 4 

Although Byron had lifted his veil for Shelley and Williams, he had yet 
to do so for Trelawny. 



1 Princeton University Library, Robert H. Taylor Collection, 'Edward E. Williams 
letter to Trelawny, 1821' 4pp, Series III, Box 22, F 25 

2 Mokanna (Arabic 'the veiled One'), nickname of Hakim ben Atta. An Arab 
prophet, the founder of a sect in the Persian province of Khorasan. 

s Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron, E. J.Trelawny, London: 
Edward Moxon, 1858, p. 14. 
4 Ibid., p. 27. 
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Edward John Trelawny 
A Diagnosis of Spelling- 
Dyslexia 

William St Clair, in his Trelawny, The Incurable Romancer chose to 
ridicule Trelawn's ability to spell. 

To all appearances Trelawny had reached adulthood without the 
rudiments of education necessary to pass as a gentleman. For 
example he could not spell. No wonder his famely and freinds 
were deceived with rgard to his abelety. It was hardly posseble to 
cumminicate with him; his spelling was a veretable proft of his 
indolence. They did not kno that he would one day be admiered 
and, in his oppinion, imortalized. It must surly not allways have 
loked resonable to see his retched spelling as an ingaging aspect 
of his magnefcent and indefagetable emagination. Weare the 
sacrifieses they weare oblidged to make in sending him to shoole 
and to sea quight superfluas ? What could they do to elevate the 
expense of theare extrordinary son and find him a disierable 
carer? 

His parents were of course wrong about this as in everything 
else about their younger son. Bad spelling is not illiteracy any 
more than good spelling is good literature. Only pedants and 
pedagogues confuse the two as Trelawny might himself have 
forthrightly declared. In fact, Trelawny's eccentric spelling has a 
value of its own for when he writes abought his helth and strenth, 
of his uncezing amasement, of his persuit of plaseures, of being 
happy and contended, of souring above the clouds, of being 
sigened by ilness at prseant, or even his favourite cry from 
Othello 'who can controul his fate ?' do we not hear a hint of a 
Cornish accent? And even while his parents were despairing that 
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he would ever learn anything useful, Trelawny was giving 
himself an intense literary self-education 

Within a few years his spelling had greatly improved 
although every letter has an occasional error, and by the time he 
met Byron and Shelley in 1822 he was quite capable of writing 
orthographically if he chose. In later years he appears to have 
deliberately misspelt as a contribution to the personality picture 
of himself which he was building and he was especially careless or 
careful about the names of his friends. Anyone can be forgiven for 
Liegh Hunt and maybe even Daniel Robers and Gane Williams 
are understandable. But what about Bironic? At a time when he 
had long established himself as Lord Byron's closest friend? And 
could a man signing himself John Trelawny unknowingly refer in 
the same letter and on the same page to his friends the Jhonsons 
and to Sir Jhon St Aubyn ? The answer is that he could, for even 
when he was twenty-nine, he sometimes thought his own name 
was Jhoh Trelawny. 

St Clair added a footnote to the above: 

This astonishing example comes from a letter of Trelawny to the 
Johnsons in the Pforzheimer Library, due to be published in a 
forthcoming volume of Shelly, and His Circle. It is clear from the 
context of the letter that Trelawny, in this case at least, was not 
deliberately misspelling his name. To the end of his life he was 
uncertain about John and Jhon, Johnson and Jhonson. It is 
tempting to connect Trelawny's spelling difficulties with the 
effects of heavy-metal poisoning which is being increasingly 
associated with the problems of dyslexia and with difficult and 
disturbed behaviour. 

How St Clair could have been so close, and yet so far from the simple 
explanation of Trelawny's affliction is alarming. Heavy-metal poisoning 
has little to do with dyslexia. If St Clair had contacted a psychologist, who 
specialized in 'Word-Blindness' and 'Spelling-Dyslexia' problems he might 
have written the above paragraphs with compassion and not ridicule. 

Diagnosing Spelling-Dyslexia requires an analysis of the individuals 
written words. The following are useful in making such a diagnosis: 

Spelling errors— Because of difficulty learning letter-sound 
correspondences, individuals with dyslexia might tend to misspell 
words, or leave vowels out of words. 
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Letter order - Dyslexics may also reverse the order of two letters 
especially when the final, incorrect, word looks similar to the 
intended word (e.g., spelling "dose" instead of "does). 

Highly phoneticized spelling - Dyslexics also commonly spell 
words inconsistently, but in a highly phonetic form such as 
writing "shud" for "should". Dyslexic individuals also typically 
have difficulty distinguishing among homophones such as "their" 
and "there". 

With regard to Trelawny's writings, it is clear that almost all his spelling 
errors conform to one or more of these diagnostic criteria. Can there be 
any doubt as to his suffering from Spelling-Dyslexia? 
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A Critical Review of Daisy 
Hay's lack of scholarship in 
describing Edward John 
Trelawny in her book: 
Young Romantics 

Lack of scholarship is as serious an offence, as is plagiarism. 

Scholarship demands thorough research; examining many 
conflicting sources then weighing the evidence and explaining 
how and why it was weighed as it was; also objectivity in 
assessing the validity of the material and attempting to present 
an unbiased credible summary with detailed citations. Holding a 
doctorate degree is no guarantee of being a scholar; scholarship 
depends upon what one does after completing the Ph.D. 1 

Daisy Hay (Ph.D., University of Cambridge) showed a significant 
lack of scholarship in her 2010 volume, Young Romantics, 2 describing 
"the tangled lives of English poetry's greatest generation." Filled with an 
abundance of endnotes and nine pages of bibliography, the author failed 
the test of employing thoroughness and exactness in dealing with at least 
one of the individuals she describes in her book. 

When an author relies primarily on a single reference to describe 
a person to be included in their work, when multiple sources are 
available, they risk the sin of presenting fiction not facts. From the list of 
references, it is evident that Hay relied primarily on William St Clair's 
Trelawny, The Incurable Romancer^ in forming her description of 
Edward John Trelawny. Hay went further than using misinformation 
from St Clair, she invented her own fiction about Trelawny. 
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The following is an item by item presentation of Hay's lack of 
scholarship. 

l) The first time Hay describes Trelawny is on pages 222-223: 

Christmas was celebrated by the 'Pistol Club'- (named 
thus by Edward in tribute to their shooting expeditions) at a 
grand dinner hosted by Byron. Edward sent a glowing account of 
this 'splendid feast' to a friend, Edward John Trelawny, whom he 
and Medwin had met in Geneva two years previously. In the 
same letter he urged Trelawny to come to Pisa, holding out the 
prospect of Lord Byron's company as an inducement. 

Edward was eager that Trelawny should join them in 
Pisa because in January 1822 the Pistol Club discovered a new 
hobby: boating. Shelley already owned the small vessel which he 
and Edward used to meander up and down the Arno, but by 
January they had exhausted the possibilities offered by so 
modest a craft. Edward decided that Trelawny was the ideal 
person to advise them on the design and construction of a 
grander, seafaring boat. 'I shall reserve all that I have to say about 
the boat until we meet at the select committee, which is intended 
to be held on that subject when you arrive here', he told his 
friend. 'Have a boat we must.' 

Edward's letter also presented an alluring picture of a 
Byron who had revealed his hidden self to a select group of 
contemporaries. Trelawny was not the man to pass up the 
opportunity to find out the truth of Byron's character for himself. 
He arrived in Pisa on 14 January, tempted too by the prospect of 
friendship with Shelley, whose Queen Mab he admired. Within 
days of his arrival, this rugged, bearded creature had the entire 
Pisan group mesmerised by his charisma and by the 
extraordinary stories he related of his past adventures. 

However, few of these stories were true. Edward 
Trelawny was the younger son of an MP and minor landowner, 
and he had in fact achieved remarkably little in the twenty-nine 
years of his existence. He was expelled from school for attacking 
a master who flogged him; joined the navy in 1805 (shortly after 
the battle of Trafalgar); and left it in 1812 without gaining an 
officer's commission. He married in 1813 but his marriage ended 
in a messy and public divorce after his wife had an affair and 
Trelawny sued her lover for 'Criminal Conversation'. In 1819 he 
left England and embarked on a restless progress around Europe. 

No one who met Trelawny after his departure from 
England in 1819 would have guessed that his history consisted of 
an inglorious naval career and an unhappy marriage. Instead he 
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constructed a fantastical history for himself, in which he 
deserted the navy, took up with a dashing privateer called de 
Ruyter and sailed the seas, acquiring an alluring teenage bride 
called Zela in the process. This was the story Trelawny recorded 
in his 'autobiography', Adventures of a Younger Son, sum- 
marised thus by Peter Cochran: 'There are cruel pranks, sea 
fights, land raids, a shipboard orgy, and a tiger hunt from which 
only the elephants emerge with credit ... Scotsmen, surgeons, 
and other human annoyances exist only to be beaten up or 
dropped into pits of offal, buildings exist only to be burnt or 
pulled down, and animals only to be hamstrung, shot, or eaten. ' 
It is one of the more abiding mysteries to biographers of Shelley 
and Byron that a semi-literate Cornishman managed not only to 
convince both them and their friends of the veracity of his 
history (to the extent at least that they never openly questioned 
the stories he told them) but also that he inserted himself so 
seamlessly into the daily rituals of their circle. Byron eventually 
came to doubt Trelawny, but there is no suggestion that anyone 
present in Pisa in 1822 realised the extent of his deception. This 
may well be because Trelawny was such an able fantasist that by 
the time he arrived in Pisa he had half-convinced himself of the 
truth of his own tall tales. 

(a) This is the only place in her book that Hay uses "creature" to 
describe a person. The use of "creature" is usually reserved for 
insects and animals. When used to describe humans, it is a 
pejorative term, (b) When he left England in 1819, Trelawny's 
journey in France and Switzerland was far from "restless" as he 
joined his friend Daniel Roberts in hunting, fishing and sightseeing.4 
(c) His history did not consist of "an inglorious naval career." Did 
Hay really mean to suggest that Trelawny's naval career resulted in 
shame and disgrace? His naval career was not as impressive as that 
of his friend Captain Daniel Roberts, but it was not 'inglorious.' 
Trelawny was wounded in the invasion of Java and was sent back to 
his family to recuperate. Was Hay's intent to demean Trelawny's 
service to his country, performed whilst still a teenager? (d) Hay's 
quotation of Peter Cochran's summary of Trelawny's autobiography 
omitted several important lines: "The book is as imaginative as any 
poem by Byron (though the early chapters seem trustworthy). There 
are echoes of Don Juan, especially of Canto II." In an email (January 
20, 2011) Cochran wrote: "Dear Donald, I meant the summary to be 
amusing, which is how I found EJT's book. Yours, Peter C." Was it 
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Hay's purpose to mislead readers by not including Cochran's full 
summary? (e) Trelawny was not semi-literate. He was well read, 
and his composition was far superior to that of most university 
graduates of today!. He was a poor speller, but that was due to his 
being Dyslexic as were (and are today) many other very literate 
individuals^ (f) Trelawny did not "insert" himself into the Pisan 
Circle. On page 224, Hay's explains in detail why Byron and Mary 
Shelley took a liking to Trelawny, inviting him into their circle of 
friends, (g) Instead of "doubt" Byron was confident enough of 
Trelawny to invite him to join his his Greek adventure, (h) Trelawny 
had faults, as we all have, however he was not a semi-literate creature 
who inserted himself into the Pisan Circle. He survived serving in 
the British Navy from age 12 to the age of 20. What he experienced 
helped him create his mythical life. He did not half-convince himself 
of the truth of his own tall tales, he knew it was fiction, but he took 
enjoyment when people believed it actually had happened to him. 
He lied about being a Navy Lieutenant and then later a Captain. It 
was part of the myth he wished to create. His whole life was driven 
by his motivation to survive, and survive he did. Of the many 
members of the Pisan Circle, only Jane Williams lived longer than 
Trelawny. 

2) On page 251, Hay repeats St Clair's suggestion 6 of faulty design of the 
Don Juan, and that being the reason for the ramming theory. 

In fact, there was nothing very romantic about either Shelley's 
death or his funeral. Trelawny and Daniel Roberts later sought to 
avoid the suggestion that their faulty boat design caused 
Shelley's death, by claiming that the Don Juan was rammed by 
pirates, but Shelley died because he and Edward were 
inexperienced sailors who ignored weather warnings and were 
unable to handle their unwieldy craft. Shelley's cremation - 
imagined by Fournier as a scene of holy solemnity - was 
dominated by the stink of burning flesh, a crowd of gawking 
villagers, and the soldiers drafted in to maintain quarantine 
regulations. After Trelawny's ceremony was over, an undignified 
quarrel broke out between Mary and Hunt about who should 
keep Shelley's heart, which somehow miraculously escaped the 
flames. 
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a) Trelawny did not design the Don Juan, it was designed by 
Captain Daniel Roberts. 7 Hay accepted St Clair's explanation for the 
'ramming theory' without considering that Roberts and Trelawney 
may not have wanted the two grieving wives to feel their husbands 
were at fault in the accident. 8 b) Shelley's heart did not 
'miraculously' escape from the flames, 'in snatching this relic from 
the fire' Trelawny's hand was severely burnt.9 

3) On page 273, Hay describes Trelawny being with Byron on the Brig 
Hercules, bound for Greece. 

Byron left Genoa on 13 July. He was accompanied by 

Trelawny, who sailed as factotum and self-appointed stage 
manager of Byron's Greek adventure. 

a) It is well documented that Byron's Giovanni Balttista "Tita" 
Falcieri was Byron's factotum. 10 The accepted definition being a 
domestic servant or orderly. Trelawny would never have been 
anyone's factotum. b) Trelawny was not self-appointed. Byron 
invited him to join the voyage, delegating much of the responsibility 
(details) to him. 11 Why did Hay choose to portray Trelawny as 
Byron's servant and self-appointed stage manager when in fact he 
was asked to be a very important member of Byron's entourage? 

4) On pages 310 (next to the last page of her book) Hay decided to have 
one last jab at Trelawny. 

Trelawny only ever played a peripheral part in the stories of his 
famous friends, but this was not how he wished to be 
remembered. In 1881, at the age of eighty-eight, he accordingly 
orchestrated one final dramatic tableau, in which he would figure 
for ever as Shelley's chief companion. He left a complicated 
series of instructions about his burial wishes which, after his 
death on 13 August, were carried out to the letter. His body was 
shipped to Germany for cremation, and his ashes were taken on 
to Rome by Emma Taylor, the last in his long line of mistresses. 
Emma arranged for his ashes to be buried next to Shelley's in the 
Protestant Cemetery, in the plot he had purchased in 1823. 

a) On the last page of Trelawny — The Incurable Romancer, St 
Clair wrote: "The preparations for his [Trelawny's] funeral had been 
scrupulously made in advance with the help of William Michael 
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Rossetti, and everything was ready and waiting for him. The body 
had to be embalmed and sent to Germany to be cremated. Emma 
Taylor then took the ashes in a walnut box to Rome where they were 
buried in the grave he had purchased in 1823." Hay had no problem 
ending her book, much the same as did St Clair, only she was 
determined to do St Clair one better. As Trelawny was not married 
Emma Taylor could not have been his mistress.. But assuming she 
was Trelawny's mistress, was she as Hay wrote: "the last in his long 
line of mistresses?" In all the years Trelawny has been studied, only 
one of his many biographers has suggested he had even one mistress. 
Early in 2011 a letter was sent to Hay asking for her long list of 
Trelawny's mistresses. Hay did not respond. 

Nowhere in Young Romantics is there an acknowledgement that 
without this very literate Cornishman's writings, much of what has 
been written by Hay (and others) would contain many, many blank 
pages. It is a mystery as to why Hay seemingly chose St Clair as her only 
source for material on Trelawny, and why she decided to present a 
somewhat fictitious negative view of this unique individual. Unfortun- 
ately, Dr. Daisy Hay in her book Young Romantics, failed the test of 
scholarship. 

Appendix 

Complete abstract from Peter Cochran's article: 

In 1831 he [Edward Trelawny] published, anonymously, his 
"autobiography", Adventures of a Younger Son, in the style, 
spelling, and moral editing of which he was assisted by 
Armitage Browne, Landor, and Mary Shelley. The title was 
chosen by Mary Shelley and the publisher, Colburn. Each 
chapter has an epigraph from either Byron, Shelley, or Keats. 
The book is as imaginative as any poem by Byron (though 
the early chapters seem trustworthy). There are echoes of 
Don Juan, especially of Canto II. Trelawny tells of his 
adventures in the East, and of his renegado career as a 
French-backed anti-British privateer, led by a Dutch- 
American, Shakespeare-reading buccaneer called De Ruyter. 
There are cruel pranks, sea-fights, land-raids, a shipboard 
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orgy, and a tiger-hunt from which only the elephants 
emerge with credit. Though the protagonist advertises 
himself as a foe to oppressors, selective oppression is what 
he excels at. Scotsmen, surgeons and other human 
annoyances exist only to be beaten up or dropped into pits of 
offal, buildings exist only to be burned or pulled down, and 
animals only to be hamstrung, shot, or eaten. Remorse is 
occasionally expressed for the destruction thus caused. There 
is a teenage heroine called Zela, whom Trelawny marries, 
and who learns to take violent initiatives by his side. Very 
little of the material is verifiable or otherwise, and, almost 
certainly, none of it is true: though Trelawny might have 
been thrown off-balance had such a thing been pointed out 
at the time. As a self-portrait it is disagreeable; but the book 
was a great success, and made Trelawny famous at last; it 
was said that Byron had modeled Conrad, and even Manfred, 
on him! 
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"In 1874, at the age of eighty-two, he sat as a model for the old man in 
the famous picture by Millais, The North West Passage, which was one of 
the sensations of the year and was soon to be seen in innumerable 
reproductions all round the world. The moral of the picture is given in 
the caption, 'It can be done and England should do it' which is 
obviously meant to represent the sentiments of the old man. As a 
likeness of Trelawny, all accounts agree that it is a good picture, and 
he was flattered to be commemorated by one of the leading artists of his 
day. But, as so often in the past, Trelawny missed the point. He went 
thundering round to Millais as soon as he saw the picture to try to 
challenge the artist to a duel for painting a glass of grog at the old 
teetotaller's elbow, but the lifelong revolutionary was apparently unaware 
that he had lent himself to an exercise in propaganda for British 
imperialism." 

From Trelawny The Incurable Romancer by William St Clair (p. 195). 
As with his many other myths, St Clair fails to provide any citation as to 
where he learned that Trelawny "went thundering round to Millais to 
challenge the artist to a duel." 




Donald Prell was born in Los Angeles, California, July 7, 1924. Although his 
primary occupation has been as a Venture Capitalist/Futurologist, he has had a 
long-standing scholarly interest in two diverse individuals: Edward John 
Trelawny and Pierre Laval. His extensive collections of books and other material 
by and about these two men are now housed in the Special Collections of two 
Universities: 

The Edward John Trelawny Collection is in the Special Collections of the 
Honnold/Mudd Library, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. This 
collection contains one of the original Notebooks of Edward Ellerker Williams. 
The Pierre Laval Collection is in Special Collections of the UCR Libraries, 
University of California, Riverside, Riverside, California. 
A complete biography of Donald Prell can be found at Wikipedia.org 
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